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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Washington,  D.  C. 


To  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House: 

We  are  transmitting  herewith  the  fifth  annual  report  on  financial  and  technical 
assistance  provided  by  our  two  Departments  in  FY  1974  for  nonmetropolitan 
planning  districts  as  authorized  by  P.L.  90-448.  This  report  is  submitted 
pursuant  to  Title  IX,  Section  901(c)  of  P.L.  91-524. 

We  trust  that  you  will  find  this  report  to  be  informative  and  useful. 

Sincerely, 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development 
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FINANCIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROVIDED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
FOR  NONMETROPOLITAN  PLANNING  DISTRICTS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 


Summary 

In  fiscal  1974,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
extended  grants  totaling  36.9  million  to  44  States  for  planning  programs  of  315 
nonmetropolitan  districts  under  P.L.  90-448.  Through  its  field  staffs  and  those 
of  associated  State  agencies,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  contributed  an  esti¬ 
mated  502.5  man-years  of  professional  and  administrative  services  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  operation  of  district  programs. 


Background 

P.L.  90-448,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make  grants  to  States  for  compre¬ 
hensive  planning  programs  of  nonmetropolitan  districts.  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  authorized  to  provide  technical  assistance  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  districts  and  the  operation  of  their  programs.  A  nonmetropoli¬ 
tan  district  was  defined  in  the  Act  as  all  or  part  of  one  or  more  counties  and 
one  or  more  other  units  of  general  local  government,  but  not  including  any 
portion  of  a  metropolitan  area.  HUD  guidelines  further  state  that  a  district 
should  normally  comprise  several  counties  and  cities  with  related  geographic 
features  and  common  problems  and  opportunities.  In  fiscal  1974,  HUD  grants 
could  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  the  district  planning  activities 
for  which  funds  were  made  available,  except  for  economic  development  districts 
and  local  development  districts  (Appalachian),  which  were  eligible  for  grants 
totaling  75  percent  of  the  cost.  Funds  for  nonmetropolitan  districts  are  gener¬ 
ally  provided  through  State  planning  or  other  designated  State  agencies.  A  list 
of  districts  receiving  HUD  assistance  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


HUD  Support  of  Rural  Regionalism 


The  Comprehensive  Planning  Assistance  (701)  program  has  been  aiding  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  for  more  than  20  years. \  HUD's  investment  in  nonmetropoli¬ 
tan  America  through  this  activity  has  been  substantial. 

The  proportion  of  all  701  funds  applied  in  fiscal  1973  in  nonmetropolitan 
America  is  estimated  to  be  26.2  percent,  which  compares  reasonably  well  with 
the  27  percent  of  the  population  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  be 
residing  in  nonmetropolitan  areas  at  that  time.  More  than  2,000  different 
municipalities,  counties,  and  areawide  organizations  have  been  assisted  since 
1972,  the  first  year  for  which  an  appropriati on  of  $100  million  was  available. 

HUD's  support  for  nonmetropolitan  regional  organizations  is  related  to  its 
commitment  to  strengthen  the  decisionmaking  and  administrative  capability  of 
State  and  local  governments.  Programs  of  regional  agencies  receiving  assistance 
are  intended  to  address  problems  resulting  from  the  lack  of  coordinated  develop¬ 
ment  of  resources  and  services  in  rural  areas  and  to  facilitate  comprehensive 
planning  for  rural  development  on  a  continuous  basis. 

Each  succeeding  fiscal  year  since  the  program  began  in  FY  1969  has  seen  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  nonmetropol i tan  districts  assisted.  However,  the 
rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  planning  districts  established  by  the  States  as 
well  as  a  general  reduction  in  the  total  funds  available  for  all  planning  assis¬ 
tance  grants  from  HUD  in  FY  1974  resulted  in  a  decline  in  the  average  grant  per 
district.  Support  for  nonmetropolitan  districts  was  limited  in  FY  1974  because 
of  a  25-percent  reduction  in  the  appropriation  for  HUD  planning  assistance,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  amount  for  FY  1973  (table  1). 

In  carrying  out  the  nonmetropolitan  planning  program,  HUD  continues  to  em¬ 
phasize  two  principles: 

1.  Planning  is  an  integral  part  of  government  decisionmaking.  Thus, 
programs  assisted  should  be  conducted  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  government  administration  at  all  levels. 

2.  Planning  must  take  into  account  the  overall  State  and  regional 
dimension  of  major  present-day  development  issues  such  as  trans¬ 
portation,  industrial  growth,  environmental  protection,  energy 
resource  management,  and  land  use. 

In  metropolitan  America,  the  role  of  regional  councils  is  primarily  one  of 
coordinating  decisions  among  large  and  populous  local  governments  to  avoid 
duplication,  inconsistencies,  or  conflict  and  to  promote  economies  of  scale. 

In  less  densely  populated  areas,  however,  regionalism  is  evolving  in 
response  to  more  basic  needs  such  as: 

*  How  to  secure  a  greater  share  of  the  Nation's  financial  and  technical 
resources  (for  example,  Federal  programs). 
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Table  1--Summary  of  HUD  financial  support  for  nonmetropolitan 
planning  districts,  fiscal  1969-74 


I  tern 

1969 

;  1970  ; 

1971  ; 

1972 

1973  ; 

1974 

Number  of  States 
receiving  funds 

19 

34 

34 

42 

44 

44 

Number  of  districts 
supported 

61 

131 

155 

260 

277 

315 

Amount  (million  dollars) 

1 .4 

2.8 

3.4 

7.7 

8.4 

6.9 

Average  grant 

(thousand  dollars) 

22,950 

21 ,374 

21 ,935 

29,615 

30,032 

21  ,905 

*  The  need  to  amass  enough  local  expertise  and  financial  resources  to 
initiate  programs,  rather  than  to  coordinate  existing  efforts. 

*  An  increasing  demand  from  citizens  for  better  governmental  services 

*  A  desire  to  make  rural  areas  more  attractive  for  individual  growth. 


Programs  of  Rural  Districts 

HUD  grants  are  passed  through  States  to  nonmetropolitan  planning  districts, 
where  they  are  used  in  part  for  the  following  purposes: 

*Areawide  comprehensive  land-use  planning. 

*Planning  and  technical  assistance  to  local  governments. 

*Capital  improvements  programming . 

*Areawide  housing  studies  and  programming. 

*Updating  overall  planning  program  designs. 

*Regional  sewer  and  water  planning. 

*Economic  and  social  base  studies  and  action  plans. 

Districts  receiving  HUD  assistance  are  involved  in  a  wide  variety  of 
regional  improvement  and  development  projects  centering  on  economic,  social,  and 
health  needs  of  the  community.  These  include: 

*  Designation  of  new  growth  centers  for  development. 

*  Inventorying  potential  sites  for  new  industry. 

*  Development  of  job  banks  and  employment  placement  services. 
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*  Promoting  technical  and  vocational  training  for  present  workers  so 
they  can  offer  prospective  industries  either  trained  workers  or 
trainable  workers  and  training  facilities. 

*  Involvement  in  a  host  of  human  resource  needs--heal th ,  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  nutrition,  and  housing--to  name  only  a  few. 

In  addition,  rural  local  government  officials  have  found  that  districts 
can  provide  staff  backup  and  expertise  unavailable  to  them  at  the  municipal  or 
county  level . 

In  the  human  resource  field,  some  nonmetropolitan  regional  councils  serve 
as  the  coordinating  agency  for  member  local  governments;  for  example,  they  are: 

*  Providing  areawide  health  planning  and  certification  of  facility  needs. 

*  Accomplishing  criminal  justice  and  law  enforcement  planning  and 
coordination. 

*  Coordinating  activities  and  funding  for  programs  for  the  aged  and 
juvenile  delinquency. 

*  Serving  as  the  areawide  vehicle  to  coordinate  a  number  of  public 
and  private  agency  programs  to  help  people  who  need  human  resource 
services . 


Representative  Nonmetropolitan  Activities 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  encourages  nonmetropolitan 
planning  organizations  to  provide  planning  services  that  embrace  both  State  and 
local  needs.  This  is  intended  to  ensure  that  the  district  organization  will 
operate  a  program  of  comprehensive  planning  that  meets  the  development  needs  of 
local  communities  and,  at  the  same  time,  takes  into  account  State  and  regional 
planning  requi rernents  and  objectives. 

Following  are  representative  examples  of  the  activities  and  services 
carried  out  during  the  year  by  nonmetropolitan  districts. 

Region  Nine  Development  Commission  (Minnesota)--A  major  threat  to  the 
economic  livelihood  of  smaller  communities  has  been  the  abandonment  of  rail 
service  for  exporting  crops.  The  Commission  conducted  a  feasibility  study  for 
collecting  and  transporting  grain  more  economically  out  of  Minnesota's  Region 
Nine  area.  A  plan  for  a  centralized  unit  train  facility  servicing  eight  grain 
elevator  cooperatives  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  grain  production  due  to 
increased  export  capability. 

The  plan  also  calls  for  a  centralized  grain  market  and  shipping  terminal 
that  would  bring  together  the  separate  cooperatives  which  are  too  small  to  oper¬ 
ate  economically  alone.  This  plan,  when  fully  implemented,  will  result  in 
substantial  savings  and  boost  the  area's  economy. 
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Central  Upper  Peninsula  Planning  and  Development  Region  (Michigan)--This 
agency  has  received  701  funds  annually  since  1970.  The  initial  effort  in  1970 
was  to  qualify  member  communities  as  eligible  for  HUD's  water,  sewer,  and  open- 
space  grants  through  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  and  functional  areawide 
plans  required  by  HUD  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  plans  and  priority  setting  resulted  in  member  communities  receiving  $1.9 
million  in  HUD  water  and  sewer  grants  during  fiscal  1973. 

Historical ly ,  the  State  recreation  and  open-space  program  had  made  little 
impact  on  nonmetropolitan  areas  due  to  their  inability  to  meet  State  standards. 
This  nonmetropolitan  agency  was  able  to  meet  the  stringent  planning  requirements 
established  by  the  State  of  Michigan  and  thereby  qualify  member  communities  as 
eligible  for  State  recreation  and  open-space  funds. 

Another  benefit  came  from  a  financial  analysis  which  indicated  that  substan¬ 
tial  money  could  be  saved  by  establishing  boards  of  public  works  in  each  county. 
This  saving  was  possible  in  that  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  county  could 
be  used  to  back  bonds  necessary  for  each  project,  thereby  reducing  the  interest 
rates  charged.  As  a  result  of  the  agency's  recommendation,  four  of  six  counties 
did  create  boards  of  public  works.  On  one  project  alone,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  1  percent  interest  on  a  $1.2  million  bond  sale  was  saved  for  a  return  to 
the  taxpayers  of  $120,000. 

Northern  Maine  Regional  Planning  Commission--In  the  7  years  since  its 
creation  in  1967,  the  Northern  Maine  Regional  Planning  Commission  has  established 
itself  as  a  major  organizational  resource  serving  northern  Maine.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  its  efforts  not  only  in  community  and  regional  planning,  but  also  for 
economic  development,  and  as  the  focal  point  for  organizing  the  resources  of  the 
area  to  deal  with  problems  on  a  regional  basis.  It  has  increased  in  staff  from 
2  to  22,  and  is  relied  upon  by  member  communities  to  provide  a  wide  range  of 
technical  services. 

The  Commission  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  economic  development  assis¬ 
tance  to  diversify  the  depressed  economy  of  the  region.  The  foremost  example  is 
the  formation  of  the  Northern  Aroostook  Regional  Airport  Authority  and  subsequent 
funding  for  construction  of  a  regional  airport.  The  Commission  also  has  assisted 
with  applications  which  funded  some  200  jobs  through  the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 

Northwest  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission  (NWRPC)--As  one  of  its 
major  objectives,  NWRPC  is  directed  to  foster  and  enhance  economic  development 
in  the  region.  Historical ly,  the  region  has  suffered  from  a  40-year  economic 
depression  as  a  result  of  the  decline  in  its  natural  resource-based  economy 
(timber  and  iron  ore).  This  area  has  experienced  chronic  unemployment  (approxi¬ 
mately  7  percent  annually),  a  5-percent  decrease  in  population,  and  a  166-percent 
increase  in  property  taxes  during  the  past  10  years. 

Utilizing  701  program  funds,  the  NWRPC  has  addressed  these  problems  through  the 
establishment  of  an  economic  development  plan  for  the  region  as  a  whole  and  the 
potential  growth  center  of  Ashland.  The  plan  focuses  on  three  main  strategies: 
develop  new  employment  opportunities  at  reasonable  wages;  retain  younger  members 
of  the  population;  and  diversify  Ashland's  tax  base  to  achieve  more  equitable 
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distribution  of  taxation.  The  plan  also  includes  a  marketing  strategy  to  re¬ 
cruit  industry  and  to  apply  for  necessary  State  and  Federal  funds  to  assist  in 
this  effort. 

The  region  has  already  realized  some  positive  impacts  from  the  economic 
development  planning  effort  in  that  local  public  official  awareness  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  has  increased  as  the  potential  for  economic  vitality  has  been  identified. 

The  implementation  of  the  marketing  strategy  added  to  this  enthusiasm  as  an 
upsurge  of  new  business  location  inspection  trips  occurred  during  the  past 
summer.  This  effort  has  brought  a  psychological  lift  to  the  depressed  region 
and  is  expected  to  further  boost  its  recovery  effort. 

Purchase  Area  Development  District  (Kentuck.y)--The  district,  known  as  the 
PADD,  is  composed  of  eight  counties  and  was  designated  as  a  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  district  in  September  1969.  Its  primary  objectives  are  to  create  a  more 
attractive  and  livable  environment  and  to  provide  the  tools  for  making  the  mem¬ 
ber  localities  more  economically  productive. 

The  PADD  has  completed  districtwide  plans  for  housing,  water  and  sewer, 
open  space,  and  solid  waste  management.  Governmental  jurisdictions  at  both  the 
regional  and  local  levels  are  utilizing  adopted  regional  goals  and  objectives  as 
a  framework  for  implementing  a  vigorous  small  community  development  planning 
effort. 

To  further  strengthen  the  small  community  effort,  the  PADD  has  initiated 
a  regional  management  assistance  program.  Through  the  provision  of  a  full-time 
public  administration  specialist,  retained  by  the  PADD,  each  community  is  assisted 
in  such  areas  as  revenue  sharing,  personnel  classification  studies,  budgets, 
capital  development  programs,  and  feasibility  studies.  Through  this  approach, 
documented  savings  have  been  realized  in  the  amount  of  $954,850.00. 


USDA  Community  Development  Role 

State  rural  development  committees  (RDC's)  are  the  principal  mechanisms  by 
which  Department  of  Agriculture  services  are  coordinated  with  State  and  local 
government  and  regional  planning  districts  to  support  substate  regional  planning 
and  programming.  Each  State  has  a  committee,  which  is  made  up  of  senior  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Cooperative  Extension  Service  (CES)  officials  in  each 
State  and  generally  includes  representatives  of  other  Federal  and  State  agencies. 

Under  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  as  well  as  other  authorities,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  now  has  the  broadest  community  development  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  any  Federal  department  operating  in  nonmetropolitan  areas,.  These 
include  the  administration  of  loan  programs  for  public  works,  housing,  and  busi¬ 
ness  development;  educational  work  at  the  community  level  related  to  planning 
and  development;  support  of  multicounty  organizations  to  improve  resource 
planning  and  development;  provision  of  basic  data  and  interpretations  for  land- 
use  planning;  agricultural  production  and  marketing  programs  of  all  types;  forest 
resource  and  product  development  and  administration  of  large  forest  land  areas 
affecting  local  communities;  loans  for  public  utilities;  and  others.  ]_/ 

]_/  See  Appendix  I  for  State-by-State  description  of  rural  development  com¬ 
mittees  and  State  and  local  cooperation  in  district  programming. 
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The  programs  of  several  Department  agencies  are  of  particular  importance 
in  regional  planning  and  development  (table  2): 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  SCS  assisted  State  and  local  officials  in  or¬ 
ganizing  regional  planning  districts  in  19  States;  made  nearly  200  local  arrange¬ 
ments  to  increase  cooperation  with  district  agencies;  and  provided  extensive 
information  and  technical  services  in  all  areas  related  to  soils  information  and 
interpretations ,  water  impoundment  inventories,  and  other  aspects  of  land  use, 
environmental  improvement,  and  resource  development.  Nearly  1,000  members  of 
soil  conservation  districts,  resource  conservation  and  development  projects,  and 
watershed  governing  bodies  are  serving  on  the  boards  of  regional  planning  agencies, 
and  600  SCS  field  personnel  are  on  the  technical  advisory  committees.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  44  States  to  coordinate  local  resource  conservation  and 
development  project  and  planning  district  activities  related  to  natural  resources. 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  FmHA,  whenever  possible,  has  made  its  admin¬ 
istrative  districts  coterminous  with  the  boundaries  of  regional  planning  districts. 
FmHA  district  directors  have  been  specifically  directed  to  coordinate  with  the 
executive  directors  of  planning  districts.  This  relationship  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  important  since  passage  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  which  au¬ 
thorized  FmHA  to  make  loans  for  a  variety  of  purposes  that  would  implement 
regional  plans.  In  addition,  FmHA  must  cooperate  closely  with  regional  planning 
agencies,  since  most  of  these  have  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  A-95  review 
responsibilities  on  projects  proposed  for  funding  by  FmHA.  The  agency  is  pres¬ 
ently  conducting  a  field  study  of  its  assistance  to  and  cooperation  with  plan¬ 
ning  districts  to  determine  how  best  it  can  utilize  services  of  the  latter  in 
carrying  out  its  housing  and  community  development  loan  programs. 

Forest  Service:  Through  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  agreements  and 
other  agreements  with  State  foresters,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  placed 
qualified  forest  land-use  specialists  on  the  staff  of  State  and  district  planning 
organizations  to  assist  in  natural  resource  planning.  FS  and  State  forestry 
agencies  provide  various  types  of  inventory  data  related  to  environmental  land- 
use  planning.  In  FY  1974,  FS  had  18  operating  arrangements  in  15  States  to 
accelerate  forest  conservation  and  development  assistance  for  State  planning 
agencies  and  nonmetropolitan  districts.  Approximately  $250,000  in  Federal  funds 
matched  by  $50,000  State-appropriated  funds  were  utilized  for  this  work  in  FY 
1974. 


Economic  Research  Service:  ERS  continued  to  operate  an  information  system 
for  Federal  agencies  which  supplies  current  data  on  State  progress  in  establish¬ 
ing  districts  and  performs  analytic  work  related  to  the  subject.  In  FY  1974, 

ERS  completed  a  study  of  regional  planning  in  10  nonmetropolitan  district 
areas.  ]/ 

Rural  Electrification  Administration:  REA  relies  heavily  on  its  electric 
and  telephone  borrowers  (cooperatives  and  public  agencies)  to  provide  assistance 
for  nonmetropolitan  planning  districts.  However,  REA  supplies  information  and 
technical  support  to  borrowers  for  this  purpose.  In  1974,  about  200  REA  bor¬ 
rowers  assisted  394  regional  planning  agencies.  The  former  provided  data  on 


1/  See  appendix  II  for  summary. 
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Table  2--Technical  and  educational  services  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  cooperating  State  agencies  in  support  of  nonmetropolitan 
planning  districts,  fiscal  1974 


Services  provided  and 
agency  responsible 

Area  of 

Lin 

National  ; 

service  input 
man-years ) 

State  :  Ta"m:n? 

:  district 

(Soil  Conservation  Service)  -  Technical  informa¬ 
tion  and  interpretations  concerning  soil  and 
water  resources;  assistance  in  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  regional  planning  programs 

52.8 

129.7 

(Farmers  Home  Administration)  -  Information  and 
guidance  on  housing  development,  planning  of 
community  services,  and  loan  and  grant  financing 
for  community  development;  assistance  in  the 
organization  and  operation  of  regional  planning 
programs 

12.8 

40.3 

(Rural  Electrification  Administration)  -  Advisory 
services  to  electric  and  telephone  borrowers 
participating  in  and  supporting  regional  planning 
programs 

1.0 

(Forest  Service)  -  Technical  information  and 
guidance,  data  interpretations,  and  other 
planning  aids  related  to  forest  resources 

0.6 

12.0 

22.0 

(Cooperative  Extension  Service)  -  Educational 
assistance  to  State  and  local  agencies  in  the 
organization  and  implementation  of  regional 
planning  programs;  participation  in  the  operation 
of  such  programs,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
community  relations,  intergovernmental  coordi¬ 
nation,  and  plan  implementation 

0.5 

33.8 

186.2 

(Economic  Research  Service)  -  Establishment  and 
operation  of  an  information  system  and  analytical 
work  on  district  planning  by  the  States  and 

Federal  departments 

5.5 

4.8 

(Rural  Development  Service)  -  Coordination  of 
Federal  services  with  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments 

0.5 

— 

— 

Total 

7.1 

116.2 

379.2 
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electric  and  telephone  needs  and  services;  served  on  the  policy  boards  of  plan¬ 
ning  districts;  assisted  in  public  relations  activities;  and  helped  implement 
projects  contained  in  district  development  plans. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  USDA  activities,  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Services  of  the  State  land-grant  university  systems  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  regional  planning  districts;  established  educational  programs  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  concerned  with  the  purpose  and  potential  benefits  of  regional  planning 
and  programming;  enabled  staffs  of  regional  agencies  to  rapidly  obtain  technical 
and  other  information  from  university  sources  on  problems  they  are  attempting  to 
solve;  and,  in  some  cases,  served  on  loan  as  staff  members  of  district  agencies. 
In  FY  1974,  CES  had  375  community  resource  development  agents  at  work  at  the 
field  level;  a  number  of  them  directly  assisting  regional  planning  district 
agencies  and  in  some  cases  housed  in  the  agency  office. 


State  Organization  of  District  Systems 

The  majority  of  planning  districts  receiving  USDA-HUD  assistance  are  now 
units  in  State  systems  of  multi  jurisdictional  organizations  formed  by  executive 
order  or  statute  to  conduct  regional  planning,  perform  project  reviews  under 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Circular  A-95,  and  serve  other  purposes.  These 
regional  organizations  are  evolving  into  important  forces  in  rural  development. 

By  the  end  of  FY  1974,  such  systems  had  been  announced  and  delineated  for  44 
States.  A  total  of  521  regional  planning  and  development  districts  were  included 
in  these  State  systems,  of  which  448  were  organized  and  staffed  and  approximately 
the  same  number  were  being  funded  from  State  and  local  sources  in  addition  to 
Federal  (table  3). 

States  receiving  HUD  financial  assistance  make  a  determination  of  which 
planning  organizations  locally  are  to  be  assisted;  therefore.  State  policy  re¬ 
garding  the  implementation  of  a  districting  program  is  of  critical  importance. 

The  States  have  moved  rapidly  in  recent  years  on  this  front  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  improving  regional  planning,  encouraging  intergovernmental  cooperation, 
and  rationalizing  State  agency  administration  at  the  local  level.  Of  particular 
importance  has  been  the  objective  of  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  over¬ 
lapping  planning  and  other  programs  resulting  principally  from  federally  man¬ 
dated  requirements  and  the  formation  of  special  districts,  an  especially  serious 
matter  in  nonmetropolitan  areas.  There  are  some  1,800  federally  encouraged 
multi  jurisdictional  organizations  at  the  substate  level  in  19  different  functional 
fields  (transportation,  health,  community  development,  etc.)  under  categorical 
grant  programs.  There  are  more  than  25,000  special  districts  and  authorities, 
the  fastest  growing  units  of  local  government;  however,  only  about  one-quarter 
of  these  have  boundaries  matching  those  of  local  county  or  city  governments. 

More  than  600  regional  councils  of  government  have  come  into  being  since  the 
early  1960's,  more  than  half  of  which  serve  nonmetropolitan  areas.  Some  450 
clearinghouses  established  to  implement  0MB  Circular  A-95  and  having  review  and 
comment  authority  have  been  designated  to  carry  out  requirements  of  the  Demon¬ 
stration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  and  the  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 
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Table  3--Progress  in  establishing  statewide  systems  of  multicounty 
planning  and  development  districts,  as  of  June  30,  1974 


States 

Number  of  districts 

Official ly 
del ineated 

:  With  State  : 

:  and/or  local 

:  financing  : 

Organized 
and  staffed 

A1 abama 

12 

12 

12 

A1 aska 

0 

0 

0 

Ari zona 

6 

6 

6 

Arkansas 

8 

8 

8 

California 

10 

4 

4 

Colorado 

13 

13 

13 

Connecticut 

15 

15 

15 

Delaware 

0 

0 

0 

Florida 

10 

10 

10 

Georgia 

18 

18 

18 

Hawai i 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho 

6 

6 

6 

Illinois 

5 

0 

0 

Indi ana 

17 

14 

14 

Iowa 

16 

11 

11 

Kansas 

11 

9 

11 

Kentucky 

15 

15 

15 

Louisiana 

8 

8 

8 

Maine 

8 

8 

8 

Maryland 

7 

5 

5 

Massachusetts 

13 

13 

13 

Michigan 

14 

14 

14 

Mi nnesota 

13 

13 

11 

Mississippi 

10 

10 

10 

Mi ssouri 

20 

20 

20 

Montana 

12 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

26 

16 

14 

Nevada 

0 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire 

6 

6 

6 

New  Jersey 

10 

10 

10 

New  Mexico 

6 

6 

6 

New  York 

11 

11 

11 

North  Carolina 

17 

17 

17 

North  Dakota 

8 

7 

7 

Ohio 

15 

1 

1 

Oklahoma 

11 

11 

11 

Oregon 

14 

13 

13 

Pennsyl vani a 

10 

8 

8 

Rhode  Island 

0 

0 

0 

South  Carolina 

10 

10 

10 

South  Dakota 

6 

6 

6 

Tennessee 

9 

9 

9 

Texas 

21 

21 

21 

Utah 

7 

7 

7 

10 
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Table  3--Progress  in  establishing  statewide  systems  of  multicounty 
planning  and  development  districts,  as  of  June  30,  1974--Con. 


States 

Number  of  districts 

Official ly 
delineated 

With  State  : 

:  and/or  local  : 

:  financing  : 

Organi zed 
and  staffed 

Vermont  . 

13 

13 

13 

Virginia  . . 

22 

22 

22 

Washi ngton  ....... 

13 

4 

11 

West  Vi rginia  .... 

11 

11 

11 

Wisconsin  . 

8 

2 

2 

Wyoming  . 

0 

0 

0 

Total  ....... 

521 

443 

448 
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The  States'  action  to  establish  "wal 1 -to-wal >"  systems  of  planning  districts 
with  comprehensive  and  coordinative  responsibilities  is  endorsed  by  influential 
national  organizations  and  commissions  that  have  studied  the  issue  in  detail. 

In  FY  1974,  for  example,  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  (ACIR),  following  a  2-year  study  of  the  subject,  recommended  policies 
in  three  areas:  State  districting,  local  government  reorganization ,  and  new 
assignments  of  governmental  functions.  ACIR  called  on  the  States  to  provide  a 
statutory  framework  for  the  creation  of  umbrella  mul ti juri sdictional  organiza¬ 
tions  in  all  substate  planning  regions.  The  Commission  strongly  recommended 
that  the  Federal  Government  support  these  State  initiatives.  The  State- 
designated  umbrella  organizations,  under  local  government  control,  would  be 
responsible  for  functions  now  being  performed  by  a  variety  of  local  councils  of 
government,  regional  planning  commissions,  and  other  similar  quasi-governmental 
organi zations . 

The  Commission's  recommendation  followed  similar  findings  of  selected  public 
interest  groups  that  late  in  1972  informed  0MB  in  a  report  that  all  single  pur¬ 
pose  mul ti jurisdictional  areawide  programs  should  be  under  the  control  of,  or 
coordinated  through,  an  umbrella  organization  whose  policy  board  was  composed  of 
elected  officials  of  general-purpose  units  of  local  government.  A  working  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Governor's  Conference  made  the  same  general  proposal  in 
1973. 


In  its  administration  of  comprehensive  planning  assistance  under  P.L.  90-448, 
HUD  has  endeavored  to  encourage  the  State-initiated  moves  toward  systems  of 
regional  planning  agencies  having  the  recommended  umbrella  type  of  responsibility. 


Rural  Regionalism:  Problems  and  Prospects 

There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  present  role  of  rural  regional  agencies, 
their  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  being  made  upon  them,  and  the  support  they 
receive  from  State  as  well  as  local  officials.  In  some  States,  particularly 
those  in  the  Southeast,  regionalism  is  a  well-advanced  concept;  in  others,  the 
idea  on  a  statewide  scale  is  new  and  controversial,  although  strong  local  area¬ 
wide  programs  involving  several  jurisdictions  may  exist.  Some  rural  planning 
districts  have  20  to  30  professionals  working  at  a  wide  variety  of  programs, 
with  the  energetic  support  and  participation  of  local  elected  officials;  others 
may  have  only  two  or  three  employees  and  lack  strong  support. 

State  rural  development  committees  were  recently  asked  to  comment  on  the 
issue  of  where  rural  regionalism  stands  in  1974,  as  well  as  the  impact  on  USDA 
programs  of  nonmetropolitan  district  agencies. 

Those  committees  responding  to  the  inquiry  (approximately  60  percent)  seem 
to  agree  that  regional  planning  agencies  do  improve  the  delivery  of  USDA  services 
to  rural  communities,  principally  by  performing  analytic  and  technical  work  re¬ 
lated  to  the  long-term  needs  of  these  communities  and  helping  educate  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  small  governments  to  understand  better  the  workings  of  various  programs. 
Where  conflict  arises  between  local  administrators  of  USDA  programs  and  regional 
agency  staffs,  the  consensus  is  the  problem  can  be  resolved  locally  without 
undue  trouble. 
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Several  State  committees  report,  however,  that  in  the  initial  stages  of 
regional  program  organization  there  may  be  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
governing  board  members  and  staff  regarding  the  proper  role  of  USDA  in  planning 
and  implementation  and  of  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  which  they  may  expect 
to  act  as  an  "advocate"  of  specific  programs.  A  few  State  committees  report 
that  some  regional  planning  officials  feel  they  should  have  authority  to  direct 
programs  administered  by  USDA  personnel  and  to  involve  themselves  in  implementa¬ 
tion  of  projects  the  latter  may  fund.  However,  this  is  not  considered  a  serious 
issue  by  the  rural  development  committees,  in  general.  They  indicate  additional 
operating  experience  and  increased  cooperation  between  the  regional  agencies  and 
USDA  field  staffs  will  satisfactorily  resolve  the  matter. 

Of  more  pertinent  concern  to  the  State  rural  development  committees  are 
growing  demands  being  placed  upon  USDA  and  Extension  field  staffs  in  areas  where 
mature  relationships  exist  as  well  as  where  regional  planning  districts  are  now 
going  into  operation.  In  the  former  case,  regional  directors  are  increasingly 
aware  of  the  many  technical,  educational,  and  administrative  services  available 
through  the  USDA  that  can  supplement  and  support  their  own  efforts.  They  are 
calling  upon  Department  and  Extension  personnel  locally  for  extensive  assistance 
in  connection  with  land-use  planning,  the  design  and  implementation  of  housing 
programs,  areawide  reviews  required  under  0MB  Circular  A-95,  efforts  to  direct 
information  on  planning  activities  to  local  leaders  and  citizens,  agriculture- 
related  programs,  and  others. 

Where  State  and  local  governments  are  attempting  to  establish  regional 
planning  and  development  programs,  USDA  and  CES  field  staffs  are  often  called 
upon  to  serve  as  staff  on  an  interim  basis.  In  one  Midwestern  State,  for  example, 
resource  conservation  and  development  (RC&D)  project  organizations  are  serving 
as  the  regional  planning  boards  on  an  interim  basis  and  SCS  personnel  assigned 
to  these  RC&D  projects  are  performing  major  planning  staff  functions.  Extension 
personnel,  in  some  instances,  have  also  done  the  basic  survey  and  community 
organization  work  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  districts.  Thus,  in¬ 
creasing  demands  are  being  placed  on  USDA  personnel  locally  at  a  time  when  their 
many  responsibilities  for  support  and  implementation  of  agricultural  programs  are 
also  growing  rapidly  because  of  world  food  demands  and  farm  resource  conservation 
needs.  It  is  the  general  view  of  those  rural  development  committees  commenting 
on  the  issue  that  Department  personnel  should  be  assigned  to  work  with  regional 
planning  agencies,  whenever  possible,  where  the  latter  have  programs  requiring 
nearly  full-time  input. 

There  is  some  concern  that  the  regional  agencies  are  not  staffed  adequately 
to  perform  the  many  responsibilities  assigned  to  them  as  a  result  of  Federal  and 
State  programs  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  rural  governments,  many  of  which 
do  not  have  the  employees  to  perform  the  increasingly  complex  task  of  local 
government  administration.  For  example,  in  one  Midwestern  State  with  regional 
planning  and  development  agencies  in  existence  in  most  areas  more  than  3  years, 
nonmetropolitan  agencies  averaged  only  slightly  more  than  two  professional  em¬ 
ployees.  In  one  of  the  Great  Lake  States,  the  average  was  roughly  the  same,  with 
however,  several  district  agencies  remaining  unorganized.  Newly  formed  districts 
may. have  only  the  services  of  an  executive  director  and  supporting  clerical 
assistance  for  a  geographic  area  80  miles  or  more  across. 
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In  addition,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  annual  funding  of  regional 
agencies  is  still  derived  from  Federal  programs,  and  these  programs  continue  to 
have  categorical  requirements  directed  toward  specific  functional  types  of 
planning;  for  example,  land  use,  housing,  transportation,  water  quality  control, 
health,  law  enforcement,  programs  for  the  aging,  etc.  Thus,  it  is  difficult, 
particularly  in  new  districts,  for  the  regional  agency  staff  to  undertake  a 
truly  comprehensive  program  of  planning  and  to  establish  work  program  priorities 
they  consider  important  for  their  area. 

The  State  rural  development  committees  commenting  on  the  subject  generally 
do  not  believe  local  governments  participating  in  the  regional  planning  programs 
have  the  capacity  or  willingness  to  provide  additional  financial  support,  at 
least  in  the  near  future.  As  one  committee  put  it  in  its  report,  "A  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  local  contribution  be  increased  for  the  regional  planning  agencies 
would  not  be  received  favorably." 

The  size  of  regional  planning  and  development  districts  that  have  been 
delineated  within  State  systems  does  not  seem  to  present  a  major  problem  of  com¬ 
munication  or  administration  in  most  States.  However,  several  committees  located 
in  the  Great  Plains  and  Western  areas  of  the  Nation  did  report  that  one  or  more 
districts  within  their  States  were  too  large  to  be  served  by  a  single  staff.  In 
one  Great  Plains  State,  for  example,  one  district  included  19  counties,  which  the 
committee  stated  was  too  large  for  effective  regional  planning  operations.  In 
a  Mountain  State,  physical  obstacles  to  intercounty  communication  present  a 
formidable  problem  in  local  program  operations.  And  in  one  Pacific  Coast  State, 
it  has  been  decided  to  change  from  the  existing  multi  county  districts  into  what 
is  considered  a  more  workable  program  under  which  areawide  planning  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  county  or  multicounty  basis  at  the  option  of  local  government  offi¬ 
cials.  These  cases,  however,  seem  to  be  confined  to  States  with  particular 
geographic  problems  impeding  intercounty  communication.  They  are  not  found 
generally  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Nation. 

The  rural  development  committees  generally  agree  that  the  issue  of  land-use 
planning  and  long-term  programs  to  effect  land  use  in  nonmetropolitan  areas  is 
critical  at  this  time.  They  consider  this  to  be  a  major  responsibility  of 
regional  planning  agencies  and  the  local  governments  represented  thereon.  As 
one  committee  puts  it,  "Land-use  planning  will  need  to  be  looked  at  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  and  political  problem,  as  well  as  a  physical  problem."  The  basic 
dilemma  is  the  need  to  implement  environmental  and  land-use  priorities  through 
the  mechanism  of  local  government  backed  up  by  citizen  support  for  such  action. 
The  committees  generally  take  the  position  that  land  use  is  and  must  remain 
primarily  a  local  responsibility.  However,  they  also  agree  that  it  will  take 
major  new  initiatives  to  educate  citizens  in  nonmetropolitan  areas  to  the  need 
for  action  and  to  the  acceptance  of  at  least  minimal  controls.  In  addition,  such 
USDA  agencies  as  SCS  will  need  more  technical  personnel  to  meet  the  demands  of 
planning  agencies  and  of  local  governments  for  resource  data  and  interpretations 
necessary  in  planning  programs. 

Finally,  the  committees  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  regional  agencies 
at  this  time  should  not  attempt  to  broaden  their  responsibilities  from  the 
present  planning,  review,  and  technical  assistance  into  program  implementation. 
The  latter  should  remain  the  responsibil ity  of  local  governments.  If  no  other 
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means  can  be  found  to  implement  a  regional  action  program,  the  planning  agency 
and  the  local  governments  should  establish  a  special  district  apart  from  the 
regional  planning  agency.  It  is  pointed  out  by  one  committee  that  local  govern¬ 
ments  are  apprehensive  about  losing  their  power  to  another  layer  of  government 
and  that  there  would  be  strong  opposition  to  the  creation  of  a  general-purpose 
regional  government  organization.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  nearly  universal 
among  the  rural  development  committees  commenting. 


Changes  in  HUD  Planning  Assistance  Program 

The  enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  (P.L. 
93-383)  has  substantially  amended  the  program  of  HUD  assistance  for  State  and 
local  comprehensive  planning.  All  grant  recipients  will  now  carry  out  an  on¬ 
going  comprehensive  planning  process,  which  by  August  1977  needs  to  include  a 
new  land-use  element.  This  element  must  have  criteria  and  implementing  proce¬ 
dures  for  directing  major  growth  decisions  as  well  as  a  general  plan  indicating 
the  pattern  and  intensity  of  land  use.  It  must  also  specify  local  goals,  annual 
objectives,  and  programs  designed  to  meet  these  objectives  as  well  as  evaluation 
procedures . 

While  many  of  the  old  patterns  will  remain,  two  new  factors  are  expected 
to  distinguish  the  use  of  HUD  planning  assistance  funds  by  the  locally  based 
nonmetropolitan  organizations  responsible  for  planning  and  development.  These 
are: 

1.  An  emphasis  on  pooling  talent  and  resources  and  the  application  of 
areawide  governmental  mechanisms  to  save  public  funds  and  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  nonmetropolitan  America. 

2.  A  growing  concern  for  growth  management  problems  as  population 
trends  reverse  in  selected  areas.  Regions  impacted  by  new  large- 
scale  enterprises  seeking  energy  resources  may  have  especially 
severe  problems.  These  will  range  from  the  need  to  preserve  the 
environmental  conditions  previously  thought  to  be  impervious'  to 
the  adverse  effects  of  development  to  the  provision  of  new  and 
adequate  housing  for  an  increased  labor  force. 
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APPENDIX  I 


SUMMARY  OF  INDIVIDUAL  STATE  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 


State  rural  development  committees  (RDC's)  U  consist  of  senior  officials 
of  Federal  and  State  agencies  operating  programs  of  critical  importance  in  the 
development  of  nonmetropolitan  areas  of  the  States.  The  makeup  of  each  committee 
is  determined  by  its  membership.  The  chairman  is  usually  a  representative  of  the 
State  Cooperative  Extension  Service  (CES)  1/  or  a  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  1/  agency. 

State  RDC's  serve  to  coordinate  programs  affecting  nonmetropolitan  areas; 
to  exchange  information  among  agencies;  and  to  provide  leadership  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Federal  and  State  efforts  to  assist  rural  communities  and  improve  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  living  conditions  therein.  Most  State  RDC's  include  a  representative 
of  the  State  agency  responsible  for  providing  financial  support  and  technical 
assistance  for  nonmetropolitan  planning  and  development  districts. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  joint  USDA-HUD  program  in  FY  1969,  State  RDC's 
have  taken  the  lead  in  assuring  that  USDA  technical,  educational,  and,  where 
appropriate,  financial  assistance  has  been  utilized  to  support  the  programs  of 
planning  and  development  districts. 

As  indicated  in  the  following  State-by-State  summaries,  the  committees  have 
adopted  a  number  of  different  methods  of  gaining  these  objectives  within  the 
districts.  Among  the  most  important  is  the  formation  of  regional  rural  develop¬ 
ment  committees  of  middle-management  USDA  and  CES  officials  in  an  area  to  work 
with  the  technical  staffs  and  governing  boards  of  districts  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

Districtwide  planning  and  other  programs  are  usually  conducted  by  an  offi¬ 
cial  agency  consisting  of  a  technical  staff  and  governing  board  of  local  elected 
officials,  although  some  regional  district  agencies  may  include  nonelected  local 
leaders.  Regional  organizations  often  were  in  existence  in  the  form  of  councils 
of  government,  regional  planning  commissions,  economic  development  districts, 
and  others  prior  to  establishment  of  a  border-to-border  system  of  districts  by 
State  government.  Following  State  delineation  of  district  boundaries,  they 
became  the  mul ti jurisdictional  agency  for  their  area,  with  responsibility  for  a 
variety  of  programs. 

Work  programs  of  regional  districts  may  vary  somewhat  from  State  to  State 
and  even  among  districts  within  a  State.  However,  they  usually  have  as  their 
core  the  following:  preparing  regional  development  plans;  providing  technical 
assistance  to  member  governments  in  planning  and  management;  performing  reviews 
of  applications  for  Federal  assistance  submitted  by  local  jurisdictions  (0MB 
Circular  A-95);  satisfying  requirements  of  a  variety  of  Federal  programs  for 
regional  plan  preparation;  and  assigning  local  officials  and  others  to  obtain 


1 _/  These  abbreviations  are  used  throughout  this  section. 
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Federal  services  and  financial  assistance.  District  boundaries  may  also  be 
utilized  by  State  agencies  to  delineate  administrative  areas  for  their  programs. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  reports  on  State  progress  in  establishing  district 
programs  and  participation  therein  by  USDA  and  CES,  as  submitted  by  the  State 
RDC's  for  FY  1974. 

ALABAMA  --  In  1971,  an  executive  order  established  12  regional  planning  and 
development  districts,  all  of  which  have  been  organized.  The  director  of  the 
State  Development  Office  is  a  member  of  the  State  RDC.  This  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  USDA  agencies  to  learn  of  planning  district  programs  and  needs.  The 
RDC  emphasizes  the  work  of  the  districts  and  encourages  their  use  in  coordination, 
planning,  and  project  development.  Joint  training  meetings  of  USDA  field  and 
planning  district  personnel  have  been  effective  in  promoting  the  exchange  of 
information  among  participants.  Planning  district  staff  members  generally  attend 
meetings  of  county  rural  development  committees.  A  wide  range  of  USDA  assistance 
is  available  to  the  staffs  of  planning  districts.  CES  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  (SCS)  have  established  geographic  areas  for  Extension  community  resource 
development  specialists  and  SCS  area  conservationists  that  are  approximately  the 
same  as  the  districts  and  these  area  agents  are  responsible  for  working  with  the 
districts.  Resource  conservation  and  development  (RC&D)  project  boards  also 
have  established  relationships  with  the  districts.  Regional  district  agencies 
provide  information  and  data  concerning  the  regions  they  serve  that  is  useful  to 
USDA  field  personnel  and  county  RDC's  in  the  operation  of  their  programs.  Of 
particular  importance  is  a  procedure  through  which  the  State  RDC  comments  on 
annual  work  programs  of  the  regions  and  recommends  methods  of  carrying  these  to 
fruition.  Also,  USDA  field  offices  and  CES  have  developed  joint  programs  with 
district  planners  for  land-use  planning  and  education. 

ALASKA  --  Planning  in  this  State  is  conducted  on  a  municipal  or  borough  basis. 
There  is  one  planning  district- type  organization  serving  a  metropolitan  area. 

Four  regional  RDC's  have  been  formed  to  assist  in  locally  based  planning  and 
development  programs,  to  improve  intergovernmental  relations,  and  increase 
participation  of  citizen  leaders  in  local  programs.  The  major  achievement  of 
the  State  RDC  in  FY  1974  was  an  agricultural  potential  study,  identifying 
acreage  suitable  for  commercial  agriculture  within  the  local  regions.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  initiated  a  forum  to  discuss  the  development  of  Statewide  planning 
goals  and  objectives. 

ARIZONA —  An  executive  order  in  1970  established  six  regional  planning  districts 
for  the  State,  all  of  which  are  now  organized  with  a  governing  board  and  staff. 
USDA  and  CES  services  are  being  utilized  extensively  in  connection  with  activities 
of  the  districts,  particularly  regional  planning  and  coordination  of  intergovern¬ 
mental  programs. 

ARKANSAS  --  A  law  passed  in  1969  authorized  the  State  Planning  Commission  to 
designate  planning  and  development  districts,  and  eight  existing  economic  develop¬ 
ment  districts  were  recognized  as  basic  units  in  the  State  system.  Governing 
boards  of  the  districts  include  nonelected  officials,  as  well  as  local  government 
representatives .  The  State  agency  responsible  for  providing  assistance  to  dis¬ 
tricts  is  represented  on  the  RDC.  CES  has  a  community  resource  development  agent 
working  in  each  district,  who  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  district  board. 
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Whenever  possible,  at  the  local  level,  USDA  and  CES  operate  in  close  conjunction 
with  the  districts  and  attempt  to  utilize  priorities  of  the  latter  in  their 
program  planning. 

CALIFORNIA  --  The  State  Council  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  delineated  nine 
planning  district  areas  in  1970,  with  an  additional  district  being  created  in 
1971.  Although  not  all  of  these  districts  have  been  staffed  or  funded,  there 
are  an  extensive  number  of  intergovernmental  planning  organizations  in  the  State. 
At  least  16  of  these  serve  principally  nonmetropolitan  areas  and  have  project 
notification  and  review  responsibilities  under  0MB  Circular  A-95.  USDA  agencies 
assist  extensively  in  the  programs  of  these  organizations. 

COLORADO  --  Thirteen  planning  and  management  districts  were  created  by  an  execu¬ 
tive  order  dated  November  30,  1973,  under  the  State's  Planning  Act  of  1967. 
Agencies  have  been  organized  in  all  of  the  regions.  Regional  RDC's  are  coter¬ 
minous  with  the  districts.  Three  CES  community  resource  development  agents  work 
closely  with  the  districts.  Until  such  time  as  additional  agents  are  employed, 
county  Extension  directors  have  been  assigned  a  liaison  role  with  the  districts. 
In  one  region,  a  U.S.  Forest  Service  employee  is  assigned  to  work  directly  with 
the  district  staff.  The  State  RDC  participates  in  project  reviews,  cosponsors 
workshops  and  leadership  training,  and  promotes  increased  coordination  of  USDA 
and  CES  programs  at  the  local  level  with  planning  district  goals  and  objectives. 

CONNECTICUT  --  County  governments  were  abolished  in  1958.  Fifteen  regional 
planning  agencies  were  created  by  statute.  Representatives  of  State  agencies 
assisting  the  regional  agencies  are  members  of  the  RDC.  CES  was  actively  in¬ 
volved  in  the  educational  program  that  helped  establish  planning  districts.  In 
addition,  there  are  numerous  other  examples  of  cooperation  between  the  regional 
planning  agencies  and  the  USDA  and  CES.  These  include  jointly  sponsored  con¬ 
ferences  to  discuss  the  needs  and  problems  of  substate  areas.  As  appropriate, 
State  RDC  members  attend  the  meetings  of  the  regional  planning  directors.  There 
is  also  considerable  exchange  of  information  among  agencies  participating  in  the 
regional  programs  and  cooperation  in  preparing  documents  (such  as  soil  reports) 
required  for  land-use  and  environmental  planning.  The  regional  agencies  are  of 
particular  importance  because  they  are  able  to  mobilize  public  opinion  on  contro¬ 
versial  issues  related  to  long-term  development. 

DELAWARE  --  There  are  no  official  substate  planning  districts  in  the  State;  how¬ 
ever,  individual  counties  and  municipalities  conduct  planning  programs  and  the 
State's  major  metropolitan  area  has  an  interstate  areawide  agency;  there  is  an 
economic  development  district  serving  an  interstate  area  and  an  RC&D  project 
area  for  the  State.  USDA  and  CES  services  are  used  extensively  by  local  planners, 
particularly  relating  to  land  use,  housing,  community  facilities,  agriculture 
and  natural  resources,  and  community  education. 

FLORIDA  --  The  Comprehensive  Planning  Act  of  1972  authorized  creation  of  regional 
planning  districts,  ten  of  which  have  been  established.  The  governing  boards 
include  citizen  leaders  as  well  as  elected  officials.  USDA  and  CES  agencies  are 
represented  on  nonmetropolitan  planning  district  boards  and  are  participating 
extensively  in  preliminary  planning  leading  to  the  organization  of  programs. 
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GEORGIA  --  Legislation  authorizing  intercounty  planning  and  programming  was 
adopted  in  the  1960's  and  strengthened  in  1970.  Districts  were  first  organized 
in  1968  and  were  certified  by  an  executive  order  in  1971,  which  established  18 
regional  units  called  Area  Planning  and  Development  Commissions  (APDC's).  The 
State  RDC  includes  representatives  of  State  agencies  responsible  for  assistance 
to  the  commissions.  CES  administrative  districts  have  been  restructuring  to 
conform  with  APDC  boundaries  and  in  FY  1974,  three  CES  community  resource  develop' 
ment  agents  were  assigned  to  three  APDC's.  County  CES  agents  are  chairmen  of  two 
APDC's.  In  addition,  approximately  12  Extension  agents  are  serving  on  other 
commission  boards.  USDA  agencies  also  are  participating  extensively  in  the  APDC 
programs.  They  provide  advice  and  counsel  regarding  Federal  financial  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  available,  participate  in  land-use  planning  projects  of  the 
APDC's,  serve  on  technical  and  other  boards  and  committees,  and  are  utilized  for 
special  projects,  for  example,  forest  industry  product  development.  The  APDC's 
in  the  State  are  a  principal  means  by  which  local  USDA  employees  determine 
priority  needs  and  long-term  development  goals  of  local  areas  and  can  target 
their  own  services  toward  realizing  these  goals. 

HAWAI I  --  The  State  Department  of  Planning  and  Economic  Development  provides 
central  planning  services  and  economic  development  research  for  Hawaii's  four 
counties,  which  are  basically  the  four  principal  islands.  The  counties  also  have 
long-standing  areawide  planning  programs  that  are  assisted  in  all  aspects  by 
USDA  and  CES  local  personnel. 

IDAHO  --  An  executive  order  in  1972  established  six  substate  regional  planning 
districts.  Councils  of  government  have  been  formed  as  the  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  agencies  for  five  of  the  six  regions.  The  State  RDC  cooperates  closely  with 
the  State  agency  responsible  for  strengthening  regional  programming.  The  princi¬ 
pal  contributions  of  USDA  and  CES  are  community  educational  work  locally;  statis¬ 
tical,  research,  and  land-use  studies  related  to  defining  regional  configurations 
and  realignment  of  administrative  districts  to  correspond  with  the  regions. 

USDA  middle-management  committees  have  been  established  for  each  of  the  regions. 
The  chief  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Planning  and  Community  Affairs  is  a  member  of 
the  RDC.  This  serves  to  coordinate  USDA  programs  having  special  importance  in 
regional  planning  and  development.  USDA  and  CES  also  assist  in  regional  agency 
administration,  preparation  of  plans,  economic  development  activities,  regional 
housing  proposals,  and  project  reviews.  SCS  has  assigned  two  technicians  under 
the  U.S.  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  to  assist  in  developing  a  Statewide 
land-use  plan.  CES  assisted  in  the  plan  and  followup  public  affairs  educational 
work.  U.S.  Higher  Education  Act  funds  have  been  used  by  CES  to  provide  a  com¬ 
munity  resource  development  agent  on  a  full-time  basis  to  help  with  one  planning 
district  program. 

ILLINOIS  --  In  1971  ,  an  executive  order  was  issued  creating  five  major  planning 
and  development  district  areas,  initially  for  State  administrative  purposes. 

The  second  stage  of  the  program,  i.e.,  establishment  of  seven  areas  for  regional 
planning  purposes,  has  not  been  implemented,  although  there  are  numerous  multi¬ 
county  and  single-county  planning  units  active  in  the  State  under  the  auspices 
of  local  governments.  CES  and  USDA  field  personnel  assist  these  agencies  on 
request  and  county  RDC's  may  be  represented  on  them. 
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INDIANA  --  An  executive  order  was  issued  in  1968  establishing  17  substate 
regions  for  planning  purposes.  Agencies  have  not  been  organized  for  most  of 
these  areas  until  recently. 

IOWA  --  An  executive  order  in  1968  created  16  regional  districts,  principally 
for  State  agency  administrative  purposes.  In  FY  1974,  an  effort  was  begun  to 
form  planning  organizations  for  these  regions  and  11  now  have  professional  staffs. 
In  FY  1974,  the  State  RDC  organized  areawide  RDC's  for  three  of  the  regions  and 
is  discussing  formation  of  additional  such  units.  The  State  RDC  includes  a 
representative  of  the  State  agency  responsible  for  organizing  and  assisting  the 
districts.  An  example  of  assistance  provided  by  USDA  and  CES  personnel  in  FY 
1974  is  in  a  southwestern  district,  where  an  analysis  was  made  of  water  system 
needs,  a  water  district  was  organized,  community  educational  programs  were  under¬ 
taken  to  inform  local  citizens  of  the  district  organization  and  purpose,  and 
consultation  was  provided  in  connection  with  engineering  studies  and  funding  of 
projects.  As  State  and  local  officials  move  forward  with  the  district  program, 
it  is  expected  that  USDA  and  CES  will  be  called  upon  extensively  for  similar 
contributi ons . 

KANSAS  --  An  executive  order  in  1971  established  the  basis  for  regional  planning 
in  the  State.  There  are  now  13  regional  planning  commissions  in  operation,  two 
of  which  are  interstate.  Most  have  at  least  minimal  staffs.  To  coordinate  more 
closely  with  the  planning  regions,  the  State  RDC  has  established  areawide  RDC's 
for  each  of  the  regions,  made  up  principally  of  USDA  and  CES  personnel.  The 
principal  aim  of  the  State  RDC  is  to  encourage  coordination  of  USDA  programs  on 
a  regional  basis  using  the  regional  RDC  cooperating  with  the  planning  district 
staffs.  USDA  and  CES  State  personnel  have  assisted  State  officials  in  organizing 
district  planning  agencies.  However,  the  district  agencies  are  still  in  the 
formative  stage  and  have  only  recently  acquired  executive  officers  in  many  cases. 
Of  particular  importance  in  FY  1974  has  been  the  work  of  CES  in  informing  local 
officials  and  citizens  of  the  purpose  and  structure  of  planning  regions.  Exten¬ 
sion  community  resource  development  agents  have  been  particularly  important  in 
this  regard.  SCS  personnel  serving  with  RC&D  projects  also  are  assisting  in 
the  initial  stages  of  regional  agency  development.  Some  positive  improvement 
in  delivery  of  USDA  services  has  resulted  from  regional  agency  operations  since 
the  latter  provided  a  vehicle  for  determining  areawide  priorities  and  putting 
together  projects  of  regional  concern. 

KENTUCKY  --  Fifteen  area  development  districts  were  formed  under  an  executive 
order  in  1967  and  the  concept  was  given  a  legislative  basis  in  1972.  CES  has 
adjusted  its  area  boundaries  to  follow  district  lines.  RC&D  projects  established 
in  recent  years  coincide  with  the  area  development  district  boundaries.  Working 
relationships  between  USDA  field  staffs  and  area  development  districts  are  well 
established  and  foster  close  cooperation  between  the  two  groups.  The  executive 
director  of  the  State's  Local  Government  Office  is  a  member  of  the  State  RDC  and 
provides  continuing  information  on  district  programs.  Within  the  district  area, 
planning  staffs  provide  USDA  field  personnel  and  area  RDC's  with  continuing 
information  on  their  plans  and  program  needs.  USDA  and  CES  have  participated 
in  the  development  of  community  service  and  other  major  projects  sponsored  by 
the  area  districts  and  local  governments.  A  major  result  of  the  area  district 
programs  has  been  increased  interest  and  concern  on  the  part  of  local  government 
officials  in  land-use  planning  problems  and  issues,  particularly  as  these  re¬ 
late  to  health,  environmental,  and  quality  of  life  in  the  rural  communities. 
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LOUISIANA —  An  executive  order  in  1973  formally  established  eight  State 
planning  districts,  some  of  which  were  in  existence  previously  as  areawide 
planning  or  development  agencies.  The  State  RDC  works  closely  with  the  State 
agency  responsible  for  the  program.  The  RDC  reviews  overall  program  designs  of 
the  nonmetropolitan  districts,  and  the  parish  RDC's  have  a  formal  liaison  arrange¬ 
ment  with  district  agencies.  Technical  assistance  on  a  wide  variety  of  areawide 
problems  and  issues,  such  as  solid  waste  disposal,  land-use  planning  and  zoning, 
subdivision  surveys,  construction  of  sewer  and  water  facilities,  housing,  and 
agricultural  development,  is  being  provided  by  USDA  agencies.  Periodic  meetings 
of  the  State  RDC  are  held  on  a  rotating  basis  in  the  principal  cities,  which 
are  headquarters  for  planning  districts. 

MAINE  --  An  executive  order  in  1972  established  eight  planning  and  development 
districts  for  the  State.  Eleven  regional  planning  commissions  are  in  operation 
within  these  districts.  The  director  of  the  State  planning  office  is  a  member 
of  the  State  RDC  and  his  agency  has  close  working  relationships  with  RDC  agency 
representatives.  Principal  projects  of  planning  districts  include  housing 
studies,  regional  land  use,  planning  for  local  jurisdictions,  solid  waste  dis¬ 
posal  programming,  and  studies  leading  to  lake  quality  and  transportation  improve¬ 
ment.  USDA  and  CES  personnel  are  participating  in  all  of  these.  The  boundaries 
of  two  RC&D  project  areas  were  changed  to  conform  with  the  State-designated 
distri cts . 

MARYLAND  --  The  State  Department  of  Planning  has  proposed  a  system  of  seven  sub¬ 
state  regions  for  planning  purposes.  Five  of  these  now  have  regional  planning 
organizations.  The  State  RDC  (termed  Rural  Affairs  Council)  reviews  overall 
program  designs  for  planning  districts  prior  to  submission  to  HUD.  This  enables 
the  Council,  as  well  as  county  rural  development  groups,  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  suggestions  on  the  individual  proposals  as  well  as  to  plan  their  own 
programs  in  line  with  areawide  priorities.  The  chief  State  planner  is  a  member 
of  the  RDC  and  serves  as  chairman  of  that  organization's  long-range  planning 
committee.  A  RC&D  project  area  board  and  the  regional  planning  district  for  the 
same  geographic  area  cooperate  on  a  continuing  basis  on  joint  programs  and  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  district  agency  is  one  of  the  sponsoring  agencies  for  the  RC&D 
project.  The  principal  concern  of  the  State  RDC  is  improved  land-use  planning 
and  a  priority  area  of  concentration  is  working  with  regional  agencies  in  this 
field. 

MASSACHUSETTS  --  Various  statutes  authorize  the  establishment  of  regional  planning 
districts,  of  which  there  are  now  13  of  the  official  State  system.  RDC's  have 
been  formed  for  each  of  the  district  regions  and  planning  directors  of  the  latter 
are  generally  represented  on  the  committee.  USDA  and  CES  field  staffs  are  active 
in  district  programs  requiring  technical,  educational,  or  financial  assistance 
for  which  they  are  responsible. 

MICHIGAN  --  Executive  orders  in  1968,  1970,  and  1973  established  the  basis  for 
a  14-district  program  of  substate  regional  planning  districts,  all  of  which  are 
organized  and  staffed.  The  State  RDC  has  established  one  regional  RDC,  on  a 
pilot  basis,  to  test  the  coordination  of  USDA  and  related  programs  with  district 
needs  and  activities.  The  State  committee  also  plans  to  initiate  review  and 
comment  on  the  annual  plans  of  work  of  the  regions.  RC&D  project  boards  are 
developing  memorandums  of  understanding  with  the  districts  to  assure  continuing 
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coordination.  District  planning  agencies  have  planned  community  services  and 
other  projects,  then  assisted  communities  concerned  to  obtain  financial  backing 
from  various  Federal  agencies,  including  USDA,  and  monitored  the  construction 
and  followup  management  process  for  the  projects. 

MINNESOTA  --  Enabling  legislation  was  enacted  in  1969  authorizing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  substate  regional  planning  program.  Thirteen  districts  have  been 
designated,  of  which  11  have  at  least  a  rudimentary  staff.  The  State  RDC  coordi¬ 
nates  USDA  programs  with  the  districts  through  regional  RDC's.  In  addition, 
representatives  of  the  State  agency  responsible  for  program  support  meet,  as 
necessary,  with  the  State  RDC.  CES  community  resource  development  agents  have 
the  responsibility  of  coordination  with  the  regional  development  commissions. 
Since  the  State  enabling  statute  gives  local  governments  considerable  control 
over  regional  program  implementation,  progress  being  made  in  specific  areas 
shows  great  variation. 

MISSISSIPPI  --  An  executive  order  in  1971  established  a  system  of  substate 
planning  and  development  districts  and  there  are  now  ten  such  districts.  A 
representati ve  of  the  State  government  concerned  with  district  program  activities 
is  a  member  of  the  State  RDC.  The  director  of  the  State  Research  and  Development 
Center,  which  is  responsible  for  planning  assistance  to  district  agencies,  is  a 
member  of  the  State  RDC.  USDA  and  CES  agencies  in  FY  1974  participated  in  the 
following  regional  program  activities:  development  of  training  programs  for 
workers  with  the  aging;  housing  studies  and  projects;  countywide  sewer  and  water 
planning;  soil  information  and  interpretations;  watershed  development  and  erosion 
control;  recreation  inventories;  and  solid  waste  management.  In  FY  1974, the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmHA)  altered  its  administrative  districts  to  bring 
them  into  line  with  the  regional  planning  agency  areas  and  FmHA  district  direc¬ 
tors  were  charged  with  responsibility  for  coordination  with  regional  agency 
staffs.  RC&D  project  areas  also  are  coterminous.  Several  CES  community  resource 
development  agents  are  assigned  to  planning  district  areas. 

MISSOURI  --  Legislation  passed  in  1966  authorized  local  governments  to  form 
regional  planning  commissions.  By  1970,  20  such  commissions  had  been  established 
through  local  resolution  and  executive  order.  The  State  planning  agency  has  a 
representative  on  the  RDC  who  keeps  the  members  informed  of  State  and  regional 
planning  activities.  In  FY  1974,  CES  exchanged  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
with  seven  of  the  planning  districts  as  a  basis  for  future  joint  activities, 
particularly  in  the  community  educational  field.  District  staffs  assist  USDA 
field  personnel  in  a  variety  of  ways:  They  provide  a  one-stop  service  for 
information  to  local  governments,  a  means  of  focusing  attention  on  critical 
problems  which  can  be  alleviated  in  part  by  USDA  services,  and  a  clearinghouse 
that  relates  project  applications  to  areawide  needs. 

MONTANA  --  An  executive  order  was  issued  in  1971  establishing  12  districts  for 
planning  and  administrative  purposes.  Most  of  these  are  now  in  the  initial 
stage  of  formation  and  program  development. 

NEBRASKA  --  An  executive  order  issued  in  1969  established  26  planning  and 
development  district  areas.  However,  a  number  of  these  are  not  yet  organized. 
Twenty-six  RDC's  at  the  local  level  are  organized  for  the  geographic  boundaries 
of  the  State-designated  districts.  Representatives  of  the  State  office 
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responsible  for  regional  planning  and  program  support  meet  regularly  with  the 
State  RDC  and  the  former  submitted  its  annual  program  of  work  in  FY  1974  to  the 
committee  for  comment.  Particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  assistance  from 
USDA  and  CES  agencies  in  long-term  land-use  planning.  In  addition,  in  one 
western  district  the  SCS  coordinator  for  the  RC&D  project  and  a  CES  person  as¬ 
signed  to  the  area  have  made  the  principal  staff  contribution  to  district  forma¬ 
tion. 

NEVADA  --  One  nonmetropolitan  district  area  consisting  of  five  counties  has  been 
designated;  in  addition,  there  are  two  metropolitan  regional  planning  areas,  as 
well  as  a  bi-State  compact  planning  agency  for  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin.  The  non¬ 
metropolitan  planning  group  cosponsored  the  application  for  a  RC&D  project  and 
implementing  programs  of  the  U.S.  Economic  Development  Administration.  A  deline¬ 
ation  of  other  areas  in  the  State  for  establishment  of  districts  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed  for  the  principal  purpose  of  coordinating  intergovernmental  activities. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  --  An  executive  order  in  1972  reorganized  the  State  system  into 
six  planning  region  districts,  each  of  which  is  organized  with  a  governing 
board  and  staff.  USDA  and  CES  members  of  the  State  Resources  Executive  Committee 
are  collaborating  with  the  governor's  office  and  the  Office  of  Comprehensive 
Planning  to  assure  support  for  and  participation  in  the  regional  planning  pro¬ 
grams.  Planning  districts  are  an  important  mechanism  for  the  delivery  of  USDA 
services  to  local  people  and  communities.  The  director  of  State  planning  and 
the  RDC  chairman  have  established  a  system  of  exchanging  information  on  funding 
and  other  issues  related  to  the  regional  programs.  Among  the  principal  areas  of 
emphasis  for  the  latter  are  land-use  planning,  technical  assistance  to  local 
governments,  provision  of  areawide  water  and  sewer  systems,  controls  related  to 
land  use,  housing,  and  the  environment.  USDA's  Soil  Conservation  Service  is 
providing  technical  information  in  connection  with  the  land-use  studies. 

NEW  JERSEY  --  An  executive  order  in  1972  established  ten  substate  regional  areas 
for  State  planning  and  administrative  purposes  and  to  meet  Federal  requirements 
relating  to  areawide  coordination.  However,  the  State  has  numerous  metropolitan 
areas,  many  of  which  are  interstate  in  character,  and  these  participate  in  re¬ 
gional  organizations  of  various  types.  USDA  and  CES  agencies  contribute  ser¬ 
vices,  particularly  in  community  education  and  land-use  planning,  to  these  local 
intergovernmental  planning  agencies. 

NEW  MEXICO  --  An  executive  order  in  1973  established  seven  regional  planning 
and  development  districts  and  governing  boards.  Each  has  been  organized.  The 
State  agency  responsible  for  assistance  to  the  regional  planning  districts  is 
represented  on  the  State  RDC  and  coordinators  for  the  seven  regions  work  closely 
with  the  RDC  to  assure  adequate  USDA  and  CES  backup.  USDA  and  CES  field  person¬ 
nel  have  a  continuing  working  relationship  with  the  regional  agencies  and  provide 
appropriate  assistance  in  the  various  phases  of  regional  planning  and  development 
programs . 

NEW  YORK  --  An  executive  order  in  1971  designated  11  planning  and  development 
regions,  all  of  which  are  served  by  planning  agencies.  The  State  RDC  has  used 
the  same  regional  delineations  for  organizing  regional  RDC  operations.  Also, 
the  regional  planning  directors  are  members  of  the  regional  RDC's.  In  several 
counties  and  regions,  CES  agents  serve  on  county  and  regional  planning  boards. 
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and  other  USDA  county  personnel  serve  on  technical  subcommittees  of  planning 
agencies.  Principal  projects  of  regional  planning  districts  include  housing 
studies,  regional  land-use  inventory  and  analysis,  technical  assistance  for 
local  governments  in  land-use  planning,  recreational  and  natural  resources 
analyses,  and  development  of  regional  goals. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  --  General  legislation  was  enacted  in  1969  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  substate  planning  regions  and  17  of  these  were  delineated  in  a 
1970  executive  order.  Planning  agencies  for  all  of  these  have  been  formed. 
FY  1974,  the  State  RDC  took  the  following  actions  to  strengthen  USDA  and  CES 
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the  regional  planning  agencies.  There  is  close  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  State  agencies  responsible  for  technical  and  financial  assistance 
for  regional  and  local  planning  and  the  members  of  the  RDC.  This  provides  for 
direct  involvement  of  both  groups  in  problems,  programs,  and  other  issues  re¬ 
lated  to  the  development  of  the  smaller  communities  in  the  State.  Assistance 
provided  by  USDA  and  CES  agencies  in  FY  1974  included  educational  programs, 
financing  of  projects  being  planned  by  the  regional  agencies,  technical  assis¬ 
tance  and  land-use  planning  and  community  facilities  development,  and  studies 
related  to  health,  educational,  and  welfare  matters.  A  CES  community  resource 
development  agent  was  assigned  to  one  region  to  support  the  areawide  program. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  --  Eight  planning  and  development  districts  were  created  by  an 
executive  order  in  September  1969,  seven  of  which  are  organized.  The  director 
of  the  State  Planning  Division  is  represented  on  the  RDC.  CES  has  assigned 
development  specialists  on  a  district  basis  and  proposed  RC&D  project  areas  are 
in  conformance  with  district  boundaries.  To  avoid  duplication,  district  and 
RC&D  governing  boards  are  one  and  the  same.  In  a  few  instances,  RC&D  coordi¬ 
nators  are  serving  as  district  staff  directors  on  an  interim  basis.  Districts 
are  useful  in  improving  the  delivery  of  USDA  and  cooperating  State  agency  ser¬ 
vices.  Examples  are  RC&D  and  planning  district  collaboration,  regionalization 
of  Extension  community  resource  and  development  programs,  and  joint  Forest 
Service-district  land-use  studies.  The  State  RDC  has  endorsed  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  permit  State  and  increased  local  funding  of  planning  districts. 

OHIO  --  During  FY  1974,  the  governor  issued  an  executive  order  to  establish  a 
substate  districting  program  encompassing  the  entire  State.  Fifteen  planning 
districts  have  been  delineated  and  are  now  in  the  process  of  formation.  CES  and 
USDA  representati ves  participated  in  discussions  leading  to  the  issuance  of  the 
executive  order  and  the  implementation  of  the  program.  It  is  expected  they  will 
have  a  major  role  at  the  State  and  local  level  as  the  districts  are  formed  and 
go  into  operation. 

OKLAHOMA  --  Eleven  planning  and  development  districts  were  established  through 
an  executive  order  in  1971.  Agencies  have  been  formed  for  each  of  the  districts 
and  in  FY  1974  they  made  increasing  use  of  USDA  and  CES  services  in  programming 
regional  improvements,  conducting  land-use  programs,  and  increasing  citizen 
involvement  and  support. 
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OREGON  --  Fourteen  State  administrative  districts  were  created  by  executive 
order  in  1968,  as  amended  in  1970,  and  councils  of  government  have  been  organized 
for  each  of  the  administrative  districts.  The  districts  are  principally  for  the 
use  of  State  agencies  in  administration  of  the  latters'  programs.  The  State  RDC 
has  taken  major  steps  to  coordinate  USDA  and  Extension  programs:  A  RDC  was 
formed  for  each  of  the  14  administrative  districts;  the  State  agency  adminis¬ 
tering  the  districting  program  is  represented  on  the  RDC;  regional  RDC's  provide 
technical  and  information  services  for  regional  planning;  staff  members  of  regional 
planning  agencies  are  on  the  regional  RDC's.  In  the  more  isolated  and  rural 
districts  of  the  State,  RDC's  are  performing  administrative  and  planning  services 
for  the  district  on  an  interim  basis  until  such  time  as  local  officials  decide 
to  form  an  areawide  agency.  In  other  areas,  the  regional  agency  relies  heavily 
upon  USDA  programs  and  services  for  planning  and  implementation.  Five  CES  com¬ 
munity  resource  development  agents  are  at  work  on  an  areawide  basis  in  the  State. 
They  assist  in  regional  programs  of  councils  of  government  and  planning  districts. 

PENNSYLVANIA  --  In  1972,  an  executive  order  was  issued  consolidating  various 
types  of  State-designated  regions  established  for  planning  and  study  purposes 
into  a  system  of  ten  districts.  Seven  of  these  are  local  development  districts 
under  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  program.  CES  and  SCS  have  realigned 
administrative  areas  to  conform  with  the  State-designated  districts.  RDC's  have 
been  organized  for  four  of  these  and  the  district  planning  director  is  a  member 
of  each.  In  addition,  SCS  has  two  U.S.  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  agree¬ 
ments  with  district  agencies  under  which  SCS  technicians  are  made  available  to 
work  on  district  programs.  The  State  agency  responsible  for  planning  adminis¬ 
tration  is  represented  on  the  RDC  and  solicits  the  views  of  the  latter  in  con¬ 
nection  with  district  funding  and  other  matters.  USDA  representatives  partici¬ 
pated  in  plans  and  studies  of  several  districts  and  the  preparation  of  subdivision 
regulations  and  measures  to  control  erosion  and  sediment.  District  staffs 
assisted  local  officials  in  applying  for  water  and  sewer  construction  loans  from 
USDA  (FmHA).  In  one  district,  the  areawide  RDC,  as  well  as  the  RC&D  organization, 
are  collaborating  with  the  planning  agency  on  a  regional  land-use  policy  education 
program. 

RHODE  ISLAND  --  Agencies  of  the  State  government  are  responsible  for  planning 
activities  on  a  Statewide  basis,  and  a  representati ve  of  the  State  department 
concerned  serves  on  the  State  RDC  (termed  Community  Development  Committee). 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  --  Ten  planning  and  development  districts  were  established  under 
State  enabling  legislation  in  1971.  All  districts  are  organized.  An  areawide 
RDC  has  been  established  for  each  district,  the  executive  director  of  which 
serves  on  the  former.  In  addition,  a  representative  of  the  district  serves  as 
an  advisory  member  of  the  State  RDC.  The  State  agency  responsible  for  planning 
assistance  administration  solicits  the  views  of  the  RDC  prior  to  requesting 
funds  from  HUD  for  districts.  In  FY  1974,  USDA  and  cooperating  State  agencies 
participated  with  the  districts  in  upgrading  comprehensive  land-use  plans  for 
their. areas.  CES  has  assigned  community  resource  development  agents  to  the 
districts,  with  the  major  responsibil ity  of  explaining  planning  concepts  and 

objectives  to  local  leaders  within  the  area  and  obtaining  the  latter's  views 
and  opinions. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA  --  Six  planning  and  development  districts  were  created  by  executive 
order  in  1970,  all  of  which  are  now  organized.  A  RDC  has  been  formed  for  each 
of  the  districts  for  the  specific  purpose  of  coordinating  USDA  field  activities 
with  the  work  of  the  district  staffs.  In  addition,  USDA  administrative  areas 
have  been  realigned  to  conform  with  district  boundaries.  Among  the  principal 
programs  of  district  agencies  are  industrial  site  development,  environmental 
improvement,  water  and  sewer  system  construction,  improvement  of  public  safety, 
recreational  area  development  and  expansion  of  health  care  facilities  and  ser¬ 
vices.  There  is  close  collaboration  between  planning  district  staffs  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  district  and  county  RDC's.  USDA  (FmHA)  personnel  met  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  districts  and  the  State  in  a  special  session  to  discuss  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  The  two  groups  also  have  been 
cooperating  to  speed  up  and  refine  the  0MB  A-95  review  processes.  CES  has 
sponsored  and  participated  in  a  number  of  public  meetings  to  acquaint  community 
leaders  with  district  concepts.  SCS  prepared  interpretations  of  engineering 
properties  of  soils  for  ten  counties  comprising  one  of  the  districts.  These 
data  are  being  used  in  land-use  planning  and  other  development  activities.  SCS 
also  is  participating  in  a  large-scale  project  in  a  district  to  rehabilitate 
small  prairie  lakes  which  have  been  heavily  polluted.  CES  community  resource 
development  agents  are  utilizing  the  districts  as  a  framework  for  much  of  their 
activity,  particularly  involving  planning  and  zoning  issues  confronting  com¬ 
munities.  Currently,  CES,  the  State  Planning  Bureau,  and  planning  district 
officials  are  conducting  a  study  of  State  statutes  to  recommend  changes  that 
would  improve  district  programming. 

TENNESSEE  --  An  executive  order  in  1968  established  nine  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  regional  districts  for  the  State.  A  subsection  ordered  in  1971  required 
each  State  department  to  take  steps  to  bring  its  programs  into  conformance 
with  the  designated  regions.  A  representative  of  the  State  Planning  Office  is 
a  member  of  the  RDC  and  CES  requires  that  its  middle  management  personnel  act 
as  liaison  to  district  staffs.  RDC's  are  formed  for  nine  of  the  districts. 

These  include  representati ves  of  the  district  planning  agency.  During  FY  1974, 
ten  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  State  to  develop  teamwork  between  district 
staffs  and  CES.  USDA  agencies  have  also  contributed  substantially  to  planning 
and  development  work  being  undertaken  by  the  districts,  which  look  to  USDA 
agencies  for  technical  assistance  and  guidance  in  the  Tatters'  fields  of  respon- 
s  i  b  i  1  i  ty . 

TEXAS  --  An  executive  order  in  1968  established  21  planning  regions.  At  the 
present  time,  24  councils  of  government  are  functioning  in  the  regions  to  co¬ 
ordinate  local  planning  and  development  activities  affecting  communities  therein. 
A  representati ve  of  the  State  agency  that  assists  the  council  agencies  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  RDC.  The  council  of  government  regions  are  generally  based  on 
a  metropolitan  core  and  the  surrounding  rural  communities  related  to  them.  CES 
and  USDA  personnel  locally  contribute  technical  and  educational  services  to 
council  planning  staffs  and  assist  in  project  reviews. 

UTAH  --  An  executive  order  in  1972  reorganized  planning  and  development  districts 
into  seven  areas.  Each  of  the  seven  districts  has  an  organization,  which  is 
being  assisted  by  CES  and  USDA  personnel  in  the  area.  The  State  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  is  represented  on  the  RDC,  to  coordinate  the  regional  programs 
with  RDC  agency  plans  and  priorities. 
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VERMONT  --  Legislation  adopted  in  1967  authorizes  creation  of  regional  planning 
commissions  and  the  State  is  entirely  organized  into  13  commission  areas.  All 
are  presently  staffed  and  have  governing  boards  composed  of  town  representatives. 
However,  some  consolidation  and  reduction  of  commissions  is  expected.  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  State's  new  Environmental  Control  Act  is  a  principal  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  commissions.  The  State  RDC  includes  representatives  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  responsible  for  planning  and  community  affairs,  and  area  RDC's  are  linked 
to  the  regional  commissions.  Programs  assisted  by  USDA  and  CES  during  FY  1974 
include  the  preparation  of  land-use  maps,  participation  of  natural  resource 
technical  teams  in  commission  programs,  and  various  public  education  and  infor¬ 
mation  roles. 

VIRGINIA  --  The  State  Planning  and  Development  Act  of  1967  authorizes  creation 
of  22  regional  planning  commissions,  all  of  which  have  now  been  formed  and  are 
in  operation.  State  agencies  have  been  requested  to  restructure  their  adminis¬ 
trative  districts  to  conform  with  planning  region  boundaries.  The  State  RDC  has 
worked  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  State  Planning  and  Community 
Affairs  in  all  stages  of  the  development  of  regional  programs.  Numerous  steps 
have  been  taken  to  bring  USDA  field  services  and  programs  into  support  of 
planning  districts,  including  district  staff  participation  in  preparation  of 
USDA  agency  plans  of  work;  joint  committee  memberships,  and  joint  participation 
in  special  projects,  including  land-use  planning,  housing,  job  opportunities, 
and  community  services.  SCS  soils  information  has  been  computerized  for  use  in 
regional  planning  land-use  programs.  CES  community  resource  development  agents 
are  working  extensively  with  the  districts  to  improve  community  understanding 
of  regional  planning  and  programming  concepts,  as  well  as  other  issues  related 
to  area  development.  SCS  has  assigned  personnel  as  liaison  to  planning  district 
agencies.  This  agency  provides  basic  data  for  use  in  the  land-use  planning 
programs.  FmHA  is  utilizing  planning  district  services  to  set  areawide  priori¬ 
ties  and  review  applications. 

WASHINGTON  --  In  1969,  an  executive  order  was  issued  establishing  13  planning 
and  development  districts.  Some  revision  in  the  number  is  now  being  considered. 
The  existing  13  regional  areas  do  not  have  comprehensive  programs  and  are  not 
widely  used  by  local  government.  Under  the  proposed  revision,  the  State  Office 
of  Community  Development  has  devised  a  new  set  of  policies  to  reflect  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  strong  countywide  and  multicounty  planning  and  primary  participation  of 
local  governments.  The  latter  will  be  encouraged  to  establish  an  areawide 
district  best  suited  to  their  needs.  The  State  Office  of  Community  Development 
is  represented  on  the  RDC,  and  the  field  staff  of  this  agency  are  members  of 
three  regional  RDC  middle-management  committees.  Numerous  interjurisdictional 
programs  are  in  existence  such  as  councils  of  government,  economic  development 
districts,  and  RC&D  project  areas.  USDA  and  CES  services  are  an  important 
factor  in  the  operation  of  these  areawide  agency  programs. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  --  A  law  was  enacted  in  1971  authorizing  the  creation  of  planning 
and  development  districts.  In  1972,  11  regions  were  delineated,  all  of  which 
now  have  organized  agencies  and  programs.  State  officials  responsible  for  pro¬ 
gram  assistance  also  are  members  of  the  State  RDC  (termed  Mountaineers  for  Rural 
Progress).  Staff  members  of  districts  serve  on  county  RDC's.  Pending  actions 
of  the  State  planning  agency  are  made  an  agenda  item  for  the  State  RDC  meetings. 
USDA  and  CES  field  staffs  are  participating  in  a  variety  of  district  projects, 
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particularly  as  these  relate  to  USDA  programs  and  community  educational  work. 

Most  State  agencies  and  areawide  organizations  funded  by  the  Federal  Government 
are  moving  to  realign  their  administrative  districts  or  area  of  jurisdiction  to 
conform  with  the  boundaries  of  regional  planning  districts. 

WISCONSIN  --  Nine  regional  planning  commission  areas  were  established  beginning 
in  1970.  Each  of  the  districts  has  a  functioning  agency.  Staff  members  of 
district  agencies  participate  in  programs  of  regional  and  county  RDC's.  The 
State  RDC  includes  representati ves  of  the  agencies  responsible  for  State  assis¬ 
tance  in  the  program.  USDA  and  CES,  directly  and  through  the  county  RDC's,  are 
making  a  major  contribution  in  most  phases  of  regional  agency  planning  and  pro¬ 
gramming.  CES  is  utilized  in  survey  and  community  educational  work  related  to 
planning  and  future  land-use  policies.  SCS  and  FmHA  also  are  active  participants 
in  projects  related  to  their  scope  of  work. 

WYOMING  --  The  State  does  not  at  present  have  a  regional  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  system,  although  individual  multicounty  organizations  are  active  in  certain 
areas.  Of  particular  importance  in  the  State  are  RC&D  projects,  of  which  four 
are  authorized.  Because  of  the  State's  sparse  population,  it  has  been  determined 
that  development  planning  and  project  reviews  need  to  go  forward  at  this  time  on 
a  statewide  basis.  Through  the  State  RDC  and  direct  agency  contacts,  USDA  and 
CES  services  are  channeled  into  the  solution  of  particular  local  problems  con¬ 
sidered  of  priority  by  State  officials  in  the  statewide  program.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  rehabilitation  of  the  dairy  industry  in  one  area  where  a  local  proc¬ 
essing  plant  was  in  serious  difficulty  and  the  operations  of  local  milk  producers 
had  deteriorated  seriously.  Three  USDA  agencies  (SCS,  FmHA,  and  ASCS)  contributed 
to  the  project,  as  did  CES. 
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APPENDIX  II 


Multicounty  planning  organizations  can  have  an  important  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nonmetropolitan  areas,  as  shown  by  a  study  of  ten  such  entities  insix  States. 

About  100  Federal  programs  provide  cost-share  funds  for  development  projects. 
Each  has  its  own  guidelines  and  administrative  procedures  that  applicants  must 
follow.  Large  metropolitan  areas  usually  have  funds,  staff,  and  professional 
resources  to  enable  them  to  identify  and  participate  in  these  programs.  Nonmetro¬ 
politan  areas  generally  lack  these  resources,  and  hence  they  may  fail  to  get  their 
share  of  Federal  funding.  Regional  planning  districts  can  supply  the  necessary 
resources,  and  they  also  provide  a  viable  base  on  which  development  projects  can 
operate. 

Policymakers  and  planners  need  to  know  what  organizations  are  active  in  their 
areas,  and  the  limitations  and  scope  of  these  entities,  if  they  are  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  services  offered.  This  study  provides  some  insight  into  the 
various  types  of  organizations,  and  their  functions  and  services. 

The  main  functions  of  these  regional  organizations  are  planning,  clearing¬ 
house  responsibilities,  and  technical  assistance.  None  of  them  can  tax,  adopt 
land-use  regulations,  enact  zoning  regulations,  or  incur  bonded  indebtedness. 
Operating  funds  usually  come  from-  Federal ,  State,  and  local  sources. 

Clearinghouse  procedures  are  required  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  before  that  office  will  consider  application 
for  Federal  funds  provided  by  the  various  development  programs.  Project  pro¬ 
posals  must  clear  through  State,  regional,  and  local  agencies  in  order  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort,  permit  other  agencies  to  raise  questions  or  objectives, 
and  assure  that  maximum  benefits  are  realized  from  expenditure  of  public  lands. 

Nine  of  the  entities  studied  are  recognized  as  official  State  regional 
planning  organizations;  eight  have  clearinghouse  responsibilities;  seven  have 
been  designated  by  the  U.S.  Economic  Development  Administration  as  economic 
development  districts.  Only  two,  organized  specifically  for  Federal  resource 
conservation  and  development  projects,  are  concerned  with  soil  and  water  conser¬ 
vation.  One  of  these  has  State  recognition  as  a  regional  planning  organization. 

The  other  does  not. 

All  ten  organizations  provide  some  information  and  assistance  to  nonmember 
agencies  as  time  and  expertise  permit. 


This  material  was  prepared  by  the  Economic  Development  Division,  Economic 
Research  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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APPENDIX  III 


Data  by  State,  agency,  and  jurisdiction  by  county  on  comprehensive  planning 
assistance  grants  to  nonmetropolitan  areawide  planning  agencies,  FY  1972-74, 
follow  on  the  next  page. 
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.FY  1973  grant  allocated  on  contingency  basis  pending  formation  of  the 
RPC;  RPC  was  not  formed  and  it  was  decided  that  the  4  counties  would 
be  included  in  another  RPC. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS  TO 

NON-METROPOLITAN  AREAWIDE  HANNING  AGENCIES  STATE  WYOMING  (l) 
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COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS  TO 

NON-METROPOLITAN  AREAWIDE  PLANNING  AGENCIES  STATE  WYOMING  (2) 
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